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THE SPECTATOR. 

— 


or Accewory, IIU Cromwell tella bow Cburlon cho^tedf Liod, ec|uifo^ 
catod, Bobomsd Against hia ptople ; but tba two< are Defer coa- 
froDted, and tltui the BeDsatioQ wbioh the RouDdbead play excitea 
depeuda rii iDoatliteral entirety upon Mr, Rigaold^ and U not diverted 
from him for more than a few moiueota. Ho tooke the p»rt well, 
aud pUys it well| on the wholOf but we c&anot be reoonoUed to 
the oonFuUlTe paaston of the Co uaciU scene. Not with gnivsbmg 
teetbf frantic crioa, and wild gesturea,, did tbs man who presided 
orer the awful deliheratLoai which aecit Charles to the scalFold^ 
diachargo his dread oflioo. All the Tiolence in that aoeno should 
be loft to IrotoUf very well played by Mr. Ryder^ wbnae descrip- 
tion of Cromwell's demeanour at the oxecutiou of Charles ii a 
good bit of aoting, and the words of it among the moat ^ffectiro i 
in th« play. 

In each play there la a scans of bitter grief and parting. Its 
absolute untruth jars with the pathos of the fancied farewell 
between Charles and hU wife. Its probability, its coherence 
with actual eveute, go far to deepen the pathos, and excuse the 
tedium of tba parting between Cromwell and his broken -hear ted | 
daughter. The young lady who plays Elizabeth Cromwell his no 
easy task, for she is the heroine of the most unsatisfactory and 
puzzUug story erer thrown lUi as an episode In a drama within our 
experience. The introduction of Florence Nevel (we never saw 
the name epeltotberwiso than NeTil,orNeTille before) ; her father, a 
frosty old man, like Arthur Grids In a faticy dress, with the princi- 
ples of Trapbois the miser, and the polltica of the Vicar of Bray ; her 
lover, Arthur Waltou * and host Garton, a comic landlord,— un- 
UALially dismal of the kind, which U dreary and diluted Wood- 
stock'*— are mere interruptions and blemishes, weakeuiog the eOfect 
of the really good andsometimea pcwcrfuldratiiA, as the nonaeurical 
Eleanor Davya weakens the elfect of ita riFai. All this part of 
the play would read well, no doubt, — especially as the comic land- 
lord might be skipped, and the love-aud- money bits are very well 
writU^u,— but acted, it is an utter mistake, introducing people in 
whom nobody can feol the alightest interest, and diluting the 
^motive* of Elizabeth's character and fate, which ought to have 
been as single aa her father's, and thua to have completed the 
coutraat, which te now a drainatio harmony wantonly struck into 
discord. A conaumptive taint, exaggerated loyalty, superstitious 
dread, and vioarioua remorse ou account of her father, would 
break the girrs heart thoroughly enough, without a pi ling- up of 
the agony at which we are forced to smile. The inevitable result 
of this error of judgment la that Mias Wallis plays the lorclora 
maiden very 111, while she plays the egouiaed daughter admirably, 
except that like Charles 11. she is “ unconscionably slow about 
Aud the effect of the words she has to speak, though they 
are eloquent, lofty, aud [mpreBsire, is in growing peril throughout 
the death scene. 

The part aasigued to CromweU's wife is so completely aubordi- 
nato that there is little opportunity for the lady who plays it ; 
but she makes something of it, ou tho oue oacasiou when she is 
on the stage while the overwhelming General is not. Her dislike to 
the^* big, draughty place " to which she has been transferred from 
her snug tnauor house at St. Ives, her weariness of her lofty state, 
her sense of unfitnese for it, and alienation from her husband in 
conBequenoe of it, the shocked submission wkh which she heara the 
tidings of her son's death tn battle, her simple request to be taken 
to some quiet room, ^^ihe amallsst they cati find " (in Whitehall), 
where she may w'eep, is a careful, finished piece of acting, evincing 
self-reptessioa and doferonce to the ideal of the part which indicate 
real artistic qualities. 

The dresses are ridiculous. Mistress Cromwell would have worn 
rich sombre materials, in her msuor- bouse days, of plain fashion 
indeed, but not hideous gear in which the severe parsimony, 
and Hpiteful ugliness, of the modern workhouse and oharity-school 
are combi o ed , Elizabeth would not have pro wind abou t tb s council- 
chamber in a low-necked white satin gowu, aud the family who 
would certainly bare worn mourning for the eldest son, are made to 
depute that obaervauce to a waiting-maid who supports Elizabeth's 
tottering stepa, arrayed in a black silk gown of the present fashion, 
with crape flounces, while Lady Cromwell wears purple velvet, 
ermine, and jewels. But these matters of detail, — ^In reality ao 
importaDt, especially where such stress Is laid on the picturesque, 
— are never rightly managed in onr theatres. Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides come * on ’ with long hair streaming' from under their 
raoiiouB — ^theugh the first ouibunt of OUrer'e rage in the opening 
scene is induced by the mention of Pryune,— and in the rival play 
the King's children are clad in deep mourning in the last scene, 
though the Queeu asks Huntley expressly whether they know 
about the event whioh is impending. A well-read Worth, with a 
quick eye for details, maintained upon the oo« operative prioclple, 


would bo a beneficial addition to the theatrical organisation of y 
London. It might alio be not impossible to get some one to ^ 
teach ^supers * how to wear the clothes whiob are put on them In 
the grand tableaux. A more sorry spectacle than the flnale to 
It would be difUciilt to see ] when all the ambassadori 
sb amble up to present their sovereigns' compliments, with every ' 
variety of wobbling awkwardness, and the utmost conceivable > 
uuadnptednesB to the costumea and the ocoasian. ^ 

In each of the rival plays, there is a scene which reproduces a ' j 
well known picture; and In tbia there is again coincidence and ! 
contrast. The picture in Chades tht Firtilaot an incident of domestic * 
happinees and royal atate, — the King, the Queen, and their { 
children in the barge upon the Long Water in Hampton j 
Court, The picture in Cramwdl hs that grand aud terrible j 
conception of Paul' Delaroche, — the only French artist who r 
hae ever aalzed the picturesque and tragia eides of English I 
b ia to ry— Cromwell beside the coffin of King Charles. Tba atraia | 
upon author aud actor, the oue timt he may write, the other that \ 
he may play up to the level of the French painter's thought aud pot- $ 
traiture, U very great. canuot say we think that either ia quite j 
auccessful. The aoUloquy is too didactic, and Mr. EIgnold, "j 
when he departs from the pose oE the picture, uses too much gesture \ 
and spanks outwardf — not with the absorbed conceutratLou with 1 
which oue would address the still visible dead, looking not yet j 
around and above, towardia the boundless place of the spirit, but 
at, into, the mortal form. The iceue is, however, exesediugly i 
effective, and as an exhibition of character and complex meutal 
emotion, is far beyond anything which Mr. Willa has done for 

Firsts But a dramatiat has not yet arisen to give us the | 
true Cromwell. \\ 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

♦ 

NATURAL SELECTION. 

[To Tas Eduoi or tbi '^s^sCTATCa."] 

SiR,^ — Any one interested in the subject to which you allude at 
p. 42 of your laat number, namely, the relative Importance ia 
cauiiug modlficatioue of the tXKly or mind, on the one hand of 
habit or of the direct actiou oE external conditions, and on the 
other hand of natural or artificial eelectioD, will And this eubject 
briefly diacuesed lu the aecoud volume (pp. 301-315) of my 
“ VariaiLon of Animals and Plants under Domestication." 1 have 
there given a considerable body of facts, chiefly in relation to 
acclimatisation, which preseute the greabcat difficulty m the pro- 
seat question ; and ,it may be inferred from these facts, firstly, 
that variations of a directly opposite nature, which would be 
liable either to preaer ration or eliminaiiou tbrongh natural selec- ; 
tiou, not rarely arise in organisms long exposed to similar coudi- 
tions ; and secondly, that habit, indepeudeutly of aelectlou, bos 
often produced a marked effect. But it is most difficult, as I have 
ineieted in many of my works, ithougU in some cases poaaihle, to ^ 
discriminate between the results of the two processes. Both > 
tend to concur, for the indlviduda which inherit in the strongeet ^ 
manner any useful habit will commouly be preserved. 

Take, as an iuitauce, the fur of quadrupeds, which grows 
thickest in the individuals living far north \ now there le roason to 
believe that weather acts directly on the skin with its appendages, 
but it is extremely difficult to judge how much of the effect ought 
to be attributed to the direct action of a low temperature, and 
how much to the bast protected iudividuais of many generatious 
haring survived durieg the eeverest winters. I bare made 
many observationa aud collected many facts, showing the 
potent influence of habit aud oE the use or disuse of parte on ' 
j organic beings ■ but there are Qumberleai peculiar iUea of atructure 
and of instinct (os in the case of sterile ueutet insects) which can- 
not be thus accounted for. He would be a bold mau who would 
attempt to explain by these means the origin of the exeettile : 
claws and great canine teeth of the tiger ; or of the horny lamellae \ 
on the beak of the duck, which are so well adapted for elf ting i 
water. Nor would auyoae, I presume, even attempt to eiplaia 
the development, for instance, of the beautifully plumed seeds of ^ 
the daudetion, or of tba endleoe coutrivancea whicti are aeccaiary j 
for the ferLiUsaiion of very many fiowere by ioseets, through ^ 
gradually acquired and inberited habit, or through the direct 
action of the external conditione of life.-^l am, Sir, &o., : 

Doiur, BecJtetiAani, Koit^ Jan. 11, 1B73. Chaulks Dahwik. i 

' THE FARM LABOURERS OF THE ttTSBECH DISTRICT. ] 

[TO TBB EfilTOB DV TnS “ 1011.100."] * 

Sir,— I purpose in this letter to give you the result of careful local 
inqiuries that 1 have recently made with respect to the coaditien [ 


